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EDITORIAL 


Lectures. The course of lectures on the New Testament, details 

of which appeared in previous numbers of ScripTuRE, starts on Friday, 
" 5th October at the Newman Centre, 31 Portman Square, London, W.1. 
As stated already, the course caters for the educated Catholic, but not 
the specialist. It is hoped that there will be a good attendance. Application 
should be made to the Registrar, 31 Portman Square, W.1. 


Annual General Meeting. This will take place as before at 
the Newman Centre, 31 Portman Square, but instead of December it 
will be held in January. The date is 3rd January, and the time 6 o'clock. 
The long notice of the meeting should make it possible for more members 
to attend than there were last year. This is specially desirable as the 
draft rules of the Association published in an earlier number of ScriPTURE, 
will be voted on at the meeting. There will also be a paper on a Biblical 
Subject, the title of which will be announced later. 


New German Periodical. The German Catholic Bible Society, 
' Katholisches Bibelwerk Stuttgart, is collaborating with Tiibingen Uni- 
versity in the production of a periodical, to appear several times a year, 
containing in summary form details of all the Biblical periodicals in 
various parts of the world. The idea is to enable students to see at 
a glance what there is of importance, though the published summaries 
will in no sense be a substitute for the actual periodicals referred to. 
The first number is expected to appear before the end of 1951. 
The Kath. Bibelwerk is at present at Tiibingen, no doubt because Stutt- 
gart was so heavily bombed during the war. Though the outskirts 
of the city appear unmarked the city centre is a scene of awful destruction. 
The fine old Town Hall is now a jagged shell and practically the only 
hotels to be seen, on a rapid visit, are underground. 
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ARCHELAUS, SON OF HEROD 


: ut hearing that Archelaus reigned in Judaea in the room of 
Herod his father, he [Joseph] was afraid to go thither; and 
being warned in sleep retired into the quarters of Galilee. And 

coming he dwelt in a city called Nazareth’ (Matthew ii, 22-3). 

As Nazareth was subject to another son of the same Herod, it 
seems that Archelaus had a worse reputation than his brothers, and that 
this fact induced St Joseph to avoid his land. It is unlikely that Archelaus 
ever knew that his evil name had prevented him from numbering the 
Saviour of the world among his subjects, the one thing for which he 
is still remembered. I have tried to set forth briefly here the few other 
facts that can be gathered about him. 

Archelaus was -born about 23 B.C. His mother was Malthace, a 
woman of Samaritan birth, one of the five or six wives whom Herod I 
kept simultaneously during his later years, taking advantage of the 
Jewish custom of polygamy, a custom which under European influence 
had by this time almost passed out of use. Archelaus had three half- 
brothers who were considerably senior to himself, and therefore during - 
his boyhood he had little prospect of succeeding to his father’s throne. 
But his three brothers perished just before Archelaus reached manhood : 
all three were put to death by their father for real or imaginary plots 
against his life. Josephus, the Jewish priest and historian, has left us a 
terrible and detailed picture (mainly true, as it seems) of life in Herod’s 
family and in his harem. It was an inferno of jealousy, suspicion, calumny, 
and intrigue. One brother, helped by a fiendish aunt, poisoned Herod’s 
mind against the two others and caused their execution in 7 B.C. The 
slanderer was then destroyed by the same arts as he had used, and his 
execution was one of Herod’s last acts before his own death in the 
spring of 4 B.C. 

These tragedies opened a possibility of royal power to the group 
of sons who came next in age. These were four in number: Herod, 
Archelaus, Antipas and Philip. All seem to have been born between 
25 and 20 B.C., but there is no certainty about their relative ages. 
Archelaus and Antipas were certainly full brothers, born of the same 
mother, and it is also certain that Herod and Philip were half-brothers 


1 The full story of Herod and his family can be read in Josephus’s vivid account 
in his two works, The Jewish War, Books I and Il, Jewish Antiquities, Books XVI 
to XX (several English translations—the best is in the Loeb series, still incomplete). 
Among modern works, there are full and scholarly accounts in Schuerer’s History 
of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ (English trans.) and (more recently) A. H. M. 
Jones: The Herods of Judaea (1938)—the latter is rather too favourable to the 
Herodian family. There are two important German works, still untranslated: Walter 
Otto’s Herodes (1913) and Willrich’s Das Haus des Herodes (1929). 

® Otto, Herodes, 165. . 
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to the preceding and to one another. Probably Philip was the youngest 
of the four, but the order of the three others cannot be absolutely fixed. 
It is more likely, but not certain, that Archelaus was senior to Antipas,! 
and there is a slight probability that Herod was the eldest of the ed 
Therefore the. order usually followed in tables is (as given below) : 
Herod, Archelaus, Antipas, Philip. . 


HEROD I 
(Reigned 37—4 B.C.) 








By the second Mariamne, By Malthace By Cleopatra 
daughter of Simon the the Samaritan 
High Priest | Philip 
| | (R. 4 B.C.—34 A.D.) 


Herod ARCHELAUS Antipas 
(M. Herodias) (R. 4 B.C.—A.D. 6) (R. 4 B.C.—A.D. 39) 


Archelaus could have had little to do with the events leading to 
the deaths of his elder brothers. He was too young and moreover he 
was living at Rome for several years, probably from about the age of 
twelve to eighteen, together with his half-brother Philip. It was the 
custom for dependent kings to send their sons to be educated in Rome : 
they lived in the house of some senator, and associated with the sons 
of other senators. If not engaged in very serious study, they at least 
learnt the Latin language, Roman manners, something of Roman 
political and military traditions, and something also perhaps of religious 
apathy or scepticism or pagan superstition. 

Some time in the course of 5 B.C., Archelaus and Philip were 
recalled from Rome by their father,? Archelaus being now about eighteen. 
He had then to watch the events leading to his eldest brother’s death, 
and the last months of his father’s life, full of bodily suffering and of 
bitter and savage thoughts. Herod died in March or April of 4 B.C. 
His last will named Archelaus as king over his whole kingdom, and 
Antipas and Philip as tetrarchs of large districts within that kingdom 
and subject to Archelaus. But the wills of client-kings must be ratified 
by the emperor before they become effective: the sons of such kings, 
if they succeeded their fathers, did so by favour, not by right. Subject 
to this condition, Archelaus was accepted as king by the army and 

ple. But a crowd of country folk, who had assembled at Jerusalem 

or the approaching festival of the Pasch, demanded the redress of various 
ievances, and refused to leave the outer court of the Temple at 
Archelaus’s order. He sent in a large force and expelled them with the 


1 Antipas precedes Archelaus in Jos. War 1, 562 and Ant. 17, 20. and Antipas, 
not Archelaus, was named as heir in Herod’s second will (Jos. War 1, 646). Thackeray 
in his table places Antipas as senior to Archelaus (Loeb trans., Vol. II, app. 1). 

*Jos., War 1, 602, Ant. 17, 80. 
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loss of many lives, three thousand, it is said. The Pasch had to be 
celebrated without any concourse of the people. | 

Immediately after this, Archelaus sailed to. Italy to ask for the 
confirmation of his father’s will. In Rome it soon became clear that 
the will would be opposed. His brother Antipas (possibly his senior) 
whom Herod had appointed his heir in a previous will,? came forward 
to claim the crown, and was supported by their mother Malthace. His 
terrible aunt, Salome, who had incited Herod to murder his wife and 
sons, also travelled to Rome with a large party of relatives and friends, 
in order to scheme for a division of the kingdom into many small 
principalities, or, failing that, to support Antipas. Salome was a con- 
siderable actress : on previous visits to Rome she had simulated honesty 
and good-nature so perfectly that she had made a life-long friend of 
the emperor’s wife Livia, a very different kind of woman from Salome.® 
Not long afterwards a large deputation of Jews, mostly of the Pharisaic 
party as it seems, arrived in Rome to beg the emperor to ierminate 
the domination of the Herodian family and to make Palestine subject 
to direct Roman rule. This threat to the whole family seems to have 
made the three Herodian factions draw closer together: Salome gave 
up her own scheme and decided to help Antipas. 

Augustus gave a patient hearing to all the parties. Antipas’s case 
was urged by Salome’s son, who had some reputation as an orator. 
He pleaded that Archelaus, by allowing himself to be saluted as king, 
and by issuing orders to officials and troops, had forestalled the emperor’s 
decision, and that he had been guilty of wanton savagery in his attack 
on the worshippers in the Temple. Archelaus’s chief advocates were 
the two ablest ministers of his father, Ptolemaeus, the finance minister, 
and the cultured pagan Nicolaus of Damascus, a writer and diplomat. 
Nicolaus strongly argued that there was no good reason why Herod’s 
will should be set aside, and affirmed that in his exercise of royal power 
at Jerusalem Archelaus had done no more than sheer necessity demanded. 
The fifty Jewish delegates were next heard. They complained bitterly 
of the tyrannical rule of Herod I: he had executed many leading Jews 
unjustly and confiscated their property ; his taxation had been ruinous ; 
the immense wealth thus gained had either been spent with insane 
vanity on his great buildings or lavished in gifts to pagan cities outside 
Palestine. Archelaus in the first weeks of his reign had shown that he 
was going to be as bloodthirsty as his father. They asked to be delivered 
from the whole Herodian family and joined to the province of Syria. 

An interval elapsed before Augustus gave his decision. In the 
meantime alarming news came from Palestine. Practically the whole 
kingdom had risen in rebellion, not under one leader but under several, 
differing in aims and hostile to one another. The Roman officer, who 

1 Jos., Ant. 17, 206-18. 2 War 1, 646. _ 8 War 1, 566. 
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had remained in the country to keep order, had rashly moved his troops 
into the great royal palace at Jerusalem in order to control the city. 
The people, who had assembled for Pentecost, were enraged at this 
incursion of pagans into their city, and took up arms. Risings quickly 
followed in various parts of the kingdom. Some were led by fanatics 
like Judas of Gamala, others by mere adventurers. All alike acted with 
great savagery and rapacity. The more law-abiding Jews could do little 
to restrain their countrymen. Only a few pagan cities like Samaria 
(Sebaste) were both loyal and active. Varus, the governor of Syria, 
had to bring a large Roman army in, and many ferocious battles were 
fought. The temple itself had to be stormed by the Romans and in 
this action the magnificent colonnade of marble and cedar, three-quarters 
of a mile in circumference, which completely enclosed the sacred build- 
ings, was wholly or in great part destroyed by fire. The war lasted most 
of the summer of 4 B.C. but by the autumn all central Palestine had 
been subdued. 

Before this result was attained, Augustus had given his decision. 

Archelaus was not made ruler over his father’s whole kingdom, as 
Herod I had desired, but only over the central part of it (Judaea and 
Samaria). Antipas and Philip received the districts assigned them by 
their father, but were made independent of Archelaus and subject only 
to Rome, with the title of tetrarchs. Archelaus was to be entitled only 
ethnarch, but the title of king was reserved as a later possibility. Herod 
received no territory and spent his life as a private person. It was he 
that married Herodias who later divorced him in order to marry 
Antipas. 
Archelaus added his father’s name to his own, and his coins are 
inscribed Herodes Archelaus.1 He never attained to the title of king. 
After a reign of nine years the emperor deposed him (in A.D. 6), con- 
fiscated all or most of his private property and ordered him to spend 
the rest of his life at the city of Vienne in the south of France. There 
he lived till his death in all probability. He could hardly have been more 
than thirty at the time of his disgrace. The events of his reign are very 
scantily recorded. Nicolaus, who left such a full history of his father’s 
reign, seems to have said nothing about Archelaus’s. After gaining him 
the succession, he probably ceased very soon to be his minister. 

There seems to have been no further rebellion or grave disorder, 
but a Roman legion remained in the country for some time, perhaps 
throughout Archelaus’s reign. At first at least it was stationed at or near 
Jerusalem.* This fact and the severity of Varus’s measures helped no 
doubt to make Archelaus unpopular. Early in his reign a young Jew 
was persuaded by some of Archelaus’s enemies to impersonate his 
dead brother Alexander, whom he closely resembled. Jewish colonies 
' 1 Madden, Coins of the Jews, 114 f. 3 Jos., Ant. 17, 299. 
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both in Greece and Italy accepted the impostor with enthusiasm, but 
when he reached Rome, Augustus detected the fraud, and put to death 
the Jews who had instigated it. 

In régard to the Jewish religion, Archelaus seems to have been 

neither better nor worse than his father. In deference to Jewish scruples, 
his coins are without any image of himself or the emperor, but he three 
times deposed a High Priest and appointed a new one,? and his second 
marriage (see below) was regarded as a still graver scandal. In character 
he seems to have been a less energetic and less clever replica of his 
father. Josephus says he was cruel and tyrannical,* without giving any 
examples of either fault, and also implies that he was dissipated or a 
drunkard.‘ It is in his favour rather than against him that he did not 
inherit liis father’s ruinous passion for building. He founded one town 
(Archelais) in the Jordan valley, and no doubt repaired much of the 
destruction caused during the year of revolt. 
- Josephus says he lost his kingdom by tyranny, but there are certain 
facts which make one suspect that he does not give the full story of 
Archelaus’s fall. His account of all the three sons of Herod is indeed 
remarkably scrappy compared with those of Herod and of Agrippa, 
apparently because he now had to gather his own material instead of 
drawing on a full narrative by some other historian. 

Archelaus’s first wife was a certain Mariamne, of whom we know 
nothing. After reigning some years he paid a visit to King Archelaus 
of Cappadocia, who had long been the most important of all the client 
kings of the empire. He had been raised to kingly rank some forty years 
before by Mark Antony. His kingdom had been enlarged by Augustus 
and now covered most of the eastern portion of Asia Minor and stretched 
to the Mediterranean through western Cilicia. At his accession it had 
been a backward country but had made great progress since then. 
Moreover it guarded a stretch of important frontier between the Roman 
and Parthian empires. On a small island off the Cilician coast Archelaus 
had built a palace where he chiefly lived,5 and very likely it was here that 
the Jewish prince visited him. King Archelaus’s daughter, Glaphyra, 
had, about 16 B.C., married Alexander, elder brother of the Jewish 
Archelaus, and had borne two-sons to him. After Alexander’s death 
she had married a certain Juba, probably a son of King Juba of 
Mauretania (Morocco).® He too had died, and she’ had now returned to 
her father’s kingdom. During his visit the Jewish Archelaus met her 
there, and, says Josephus : ‘fell so passionately in love with her that 


1 Ant. 17, 324 f. 3 Ant. 17, 3393 3413 18, 2. 3 Ant. 17, 342. 

* Ant. 17, 233-4. * Strabo, Geography 12, 2, 7 (C. 537). 

* Josephus says she married King Juba himself (War 2, 115, Ant. 17, 349). If so, 
the marriage must have been dissolved by divorce, not death, for the king lived till 
about A.D. 23. It seems more likely that she married a son, otherwise unknown. 
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he immediately divorced his wife Mariamne and married her’.! This 
passion may certainly have been a reality, in spite of the undoubted 
fact that Glaphyra could not be much less than ten years senior to her 
new husband. But it seems more likely that there were political motives 
for the marriage, and that it was meant to cement an alliance between 
the two Archelai, an alliance which, judging from other evidence, may 
have been anti-Roman in its object. 

As Glaphyra had borne sons (one at least of whom still survived) 
to Archelaus’s brother, his marriage was contrary to Jewish law, and 
antagonised the more devout of his subjects. This marriage, joined 
to his harsh government, says Josephus, induced the Jews to ask the 
emperor to remove him. A similar petition was sent, he says, by the 
Samaritans :? thus the two bodies usually opposed to one another com- 
bined against Archelaus. Their request was granted and Archelaus lost 
his ethnarchy. 

Such’ is Josephus’s story. Two short passages in other writers 
would lead us to suspect that he has not told us everything. The 
geographer Strabo, a contemporary of Archelaus, in a rather obscure 
passage, says that accusations were made to Rome against all the three 
brothers,® and his words imply that the three were summoned to Rome, 
that all were declared guilty and sentenced to deposition, but that Antipas 
and Philip ‘by much use of courtly arts’ (i.e. by servility or bribery) 
managed with difficulty to retain their possessions. Dio Cassius, writing 
two centuries later, says that Archelaus, ‘being confronted with accusa- 
tions made by his brother’ was sent into exile.* At first sight these two 
writers seem to contradict one another, but they can be reconciled : 
we may suppose that all three brothers were accused, but that Antipas 
and Philip pleaded that, though guilty, they had been led astray by 
Archelaus the chief offender. Both statements have been neglected 
because of Josephus’s silence, but this is not a conclusive objection 
and there may well be something in the story. It is worth considering. 

What accusation may we suppose to have been brought against 
all the three brothers? It is not likely to have been that of misgovernment, 
for Josephus tells us elsewhere that Philip was a very beneficent prince.® 
We hear nothing of any serious discord among themselves, such as 
Rome would take offence at. It seems most likely therefore that the 
charge was one of disloyalty to Rome, and that there was some foundation 
for it. Three such petty princes, not stimulated by fanaticism, would 
hardly have meddled with any schemes against Rome unless they had 
allies, and we may suspect therefore that they had at least toyed with 

1 War 2, 115. 2 War 2, 111. 3 Strabo, Geogr. 16, 765. 
* Dio 55, 27. Both Otto (178-81) and Jones (p. 168) think there is some truth in 
a rag aoe Otto also accepts Strabo’s in a qualified sense. 
« 16, 107. 
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some anti-Roman design of King Archelaus of Cappadocia, a design 
in which Parthian support of some soit was probably involved. King 
Archelaus in his later years seems to have been disaffected to Rome 
for some ,reason. Some years earlier he had had to answer charges of 
misgovernment before Augustus ;1 he had been acquitted, but kings 
do not remember such scenes with pleasure. He may have entered into 
some disloyal correspondence with the King of Parthia and may have 
drawn the Jewish princes into his plot. In that case the marriage of the 
ethnarch Archelaus and Glaphyra would be intended to bind the plotters 
more closely. The subsequent history of King Archelaus seems to 
give some plausibility to this theory. He was left alone in A.D. 6, perhaps 
because it was felt that the Pannonian revolt was sufficient trouble for 
the empire, but the next emperor, Tiberius, at the beginning of his 
reign manceuvred him into a visit to Rome, and brought him to trial 
for treason.? He apparently died before the end of the trial, but the 
evidence against him seems to have been grave, for his son was allowed 
to inherit only a small portion of his kingdom, most of which was made 
into a province. 

Whatever the cause of his fall may be, Archelaus of Judaea was 
certainly deposed in A.D. 6 and banished to Vienne, where in all 
probability he spent the rest of his life. No sentence of exile passed by 
Augustus was ever reversed by Tiberius, afar as we know. It is usually 
though: that Archelaus did not live long after his banishment, but the 
evidence seems doubtful. Strabo, in his Geography, published at some 
date between A.D. 18 and 25, says of Archelaus: &v puy#j SietéAe 
(xvi, 765) which words have generally been translated : ‘He continued 
in exile’ and have therefore been taken to imply that he was dead when 
they were written. But the Greek tense is in fact not so precise, and the 
words may quite possibly mean : ‘He has remained in exile’.? Therefore 
no conclusion either way can be drawn from these words.* The general 
likelihood is against so early a death. At the date when Strabo wrote, 
Archelaus would, if alive, be somewhere between forty and fifty. It is 
more likely on the whole that he lived on during most of the first half 
of the century. 

In St Jerome’s adaptation of Eusebius’s guide-book to the sacred 
places of Palestine we find these words, added by St Jerome: ‘Near 
Bethlehem there is also pointed out the tomb of Archelaus, once king 
of Judaea. This is situated at the beginning of the lane leading from 


1 Dio 57, 17. * Tacitus, Annales 2, 42; Dio, 57, 17- 

* This use of the Greek imperfect tense to denote action going on up to the 
= time, though not common, is fully proved both in classical Greek and later 
iterary Greek. See the examples given by Weymouth in Theological Monthly IV 
(1890), p. 32 f. to which many more could be added. 

* Willrich also doubts the usual inference from Strabo (Haus des H., p. 188). 
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the main road to our monastery.’ These words, written in the latter 
half of the fourth century, seem to be the only reference to such a tomb, 
and no remains which could be plausibly identified with it have been 
found. At the cross-roads mentioned by Jerome there stands in fact 
the so-called Tomb of Rachel, a modern structure, covering perhaps 
some ancient tomb or other monument of unknown origin. Its attribution 
to Rachel seems to date from the fourth century, and it has been 
suggested that this was the monument referred to by Jerome, that it 
was eventually assigned to Rachel by a confusion of the two names 
Rachel and Archelaus,? and that Jerome’s words are a sort of protest 
against the mistake. But if Jerome had any definite evidence for the 
name of Archelaus (e.g., an epitaph) he would probably have made 
his protest more explicit. And he himself in other writings refers to 
the tomb of Rachel near Bethlehem, meaning apparently the site which 
is now so called. If Archelaus’s body was actually embalmed and brought 
back to Palestine for burial (which was quite feasible) we should have 
expected it to have been laid in the great mausoleum of his family, at 
Herodium, about five miles south of Bethlehem. Still it is possible that 
he was buried in a separate tomb near to, or identical with, the Tomb 
of Rachel. But it must be noted that Archelaus was for centuries a 
common name, and the possibility remains that if St Jerome did see 
some half-obliterated epitaph, it may have belonged to some namesake 
of the ethnarch. 


W. REES. 
St Mary's, Cadogan St, London. 


1 Onomasticon, p. 45 in Klostermann’s ed. 

3 By C. Clermont-Ganneau, in Vol. II, p. 134 f. of the Recueil d archtologie orientale 
(1898). See also Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, 2, 425 and his article in Révue 
Biblique, 1946, p. 69 f. 
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RECENT VIEWS ON DEUTERONOMY AND 
THE UNITY OF SANCTUARY’ 


HE hypothesis which has for long dominated O.T. criticism 

is undoubtedly the Graf-Wellhausen theory. This theory comprises 

both a literary and an historical criticism, combining which, one may 
summarise the position thus: two documents containing ancient legal 
and narrative traditions of Israel, J and E, were united about the middle 
of the seventh century. Shortly after, another code of laws was drawn 
up in connection with the reform of Josias in 621 B.c. and was joined 
to the former documents, giving us now JED. During the exile, the 
priests formulated yet another new code of laws, P, and a new view 
of Israel’s history to go with it. This was inserted into the previous 
body of writing, the whole being revised in the light of this last philosophy 
of history, giving us, by the time of Esdras, our present Pentateuch. 

Though this theory has so powerfully influenced O.T. criticism, 
nevertheless there is scarcely a point of its basic presuppositions 
which has not been shown to be uncertain, and scarcely a single 
aspect of the theory itself which has not been attacked and shown 
to need serious modification. But it is the only synthesis of the now 
accepted data which has been put forward sufficient to form even a 
basis for disagreement. 

As is clear, the central point of the whole theory is the position of 
Deuteronomy. This is the one fixed date from which scholars argue 
to approximate dates for the other documents ; and it is from the theo 
that it is this code which introduces centralization of cult that they 
rewrite all the rest of Israel’s history. Now precisely on this point of 
the dating of Deuteronomy there is a clear line of thought since Well- 
hausen’s time which would modify the regnant hypothesis.” Strack 
holds that Deuteronomy is undoubtedly older than 621. Sellin and 
Hempel would trace it back at least to Solomon ; it may have been the 
Temple-code which he, in turn, adapted from some earlier sanctuary, 

1 In a subsequent article some criticism and appreciation of these views will be 
offered. 

2 For a good account of the opinions on this point see J. Coppens, Histoire Critiqu 
des Livres de’ Ancien Testament, third edition, 1942. Pp. 54-65. 

Other opinions :— 

E. Sellin, Einleitung in das A.T., 1933. 

J. Hempel, Die Schichten des A.T., 1914. 

A. Welch, Deuteronomy ; the Framework of the Code, 1932. 

T. Ocestreicher, Das Deuteronom Grundgeserz, 1923. 

A. Klostermann, Der Pentateuch, 1893. 

A. Vaccari, in Verbum Domini, 1937, p-. 372. 

A. Alt, Die Urspriinge des Israelsrechts, 194. 

O. Procksch, Das Nordhebrdische Sagenbiiche ; die Elohinquelle, 1904. 

G. von Rad, Das Formgeschlichtliche Problem des Hexateuchs, 1938. 
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perhaps Silo. Welch.and Oestreicher put its composition as far back 
as the time of Samuel; and Klostermann also attributes this ‘collection 
of instructions on the law’ to the time of Samuel-Saul. 

Let us note in passing the role which Samuel would play in such 
theories—it is interesting in view of what will be said later. But more 
important for the line of development which we are now tracing is 
the opinion of Sellin and Hempel that D is the law-book of the Temple. 
This attention to the influence of the place of composition as: opposed 
to the question of date can be seen in not a few recent authors. Not 
that the Graf-Wellhausen theory ignores the influence of milieu 
altogether : the sigla J, E are sometimes interpreted as the Juda document 
and the Ephraim document respectively, to indicate the supposed 
influence of their different places of origin. From this point of view, 
Vaccari, holding that a common tradition was interpreted in two streams, 
is perhaps doing no more than endorse the common opinion. But the 
‘formgeschichtliche’ method has brought a tendency to go further. So, 
for example, Alt applying this method to the laws in Deuteronomy finds 
that many of them are in the form of a proclamation at a solemn religious 
assembly—as that described as taking place at Ebal-Garizim. Procksch 
suggested that each tribe had its own sanctuary and, to a certain extent, 
its own laws. An important development of this line of thought is found 
in von Rad ; using the ‘formgeschichte’ method he distinguishes a twofold 
cadre of laws in the Hexateuch—a Sinai tradition concerned with the 
theophany of Sinai, and a Qadesh tradition concerned with the invasion ; 
Deuteronomy itself is less a code than a book of sermons inculcating 
the law ; these sermons would be given on the occasion of the annual 
religious feasts and would follow the ritual of the feasts. One such group 
of sermons, belonging to the Sinai tradition and centred on the ‘alliance- 
theme’, following the ritual of the feast of Tabernacles, and is connected 
with the sanctuary of Sichem : while another form is found in the Gilgal 
cultural cycle, following the ritual of the feast of Weeks and having 
the exodus and conquest as its theme. 

This particular post-Wellhausen (to a large extent, anti- Wellhausen) 
line of development reaches a certain culmination in the theory of 
Robertson and Brinker. Robertson devoted a series of articles in the 
‘Bulletin of the John Rylands Library’ to the study of the Pentateuch 
problem,! and summed up the theory there developed in a brochure 

1 The main articles of Robertson are :— 

Temple and Torah ; suggesting an alternative to the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, 1941. 

The Priestly Code ; the legislation of the Old Testament and Graf-Wellhausen, 1942. 

Po Se 
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Ail ste in te Delledln of tha Joba: Riglande ay 4 henge 
published in book form with other essays under the title, The Old Testament Problem, 
Manchester University Press, 1951. 
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entitled ‘Investigation into the Old Testament Problem ; The Results’. 
Brinker, explicitly under the influence of the same ideas, but by in- 
dependent research, published a work dealing mainly with one aspect 
of it, ‘The Influence of Sanctuaries in the Early History of Israel’ 
(Manchester, 1946). Both these works comprise a great number of more 
or less independent points which can hardly be expressed except as 
points, although, after the essential part of the theory has been expounded, 
a certain synthesis can be discerned. In Robertson’s summing up, for 
instance, we find the following points :—Law is always an early pheno- 
menon in the development of any people ; it is on the basis of some 
form of law that the development takes place ; it is not that law is only 
created by a people which has already reached a given stage in cultural 
evolution.—The Hebrew people in particular have a strong tradition 
concerning its law, that it was given. by God in the earliest days of 
the people’s history.—The religious traditions of any people have a 
value, especially those of a theocratic nation like the Hebrews. So the 
genealogical lists are not likely to be pure fiction but part of an authentic, 
carefully preserved tradition ; round certain names on these lists legends 
will cluster, so that Genesis and Exodus are largely a series of traditions 
built round certain great figures in the genealogical tables. —The Hebrews 
are not a crude, childlike, primitive people, but an intelligent people 
with a certain degree of culture, so that they do not cling blindly to 
half-understood taboos, but are conscious of possessing a reasonable 
body of law which they can and do adapt to changing situations.—The 
prophets ; these enigmatic bodies are an official group of law-interpreters ; 
explaining and deciding the God-given law, they are under the influence 
of God, some of them strikingly so, being subject to ecstasies and 
strange actions. These great ones are the ‘nabi‘im’, but they are not all 
so favoured and the lesser members of the schools are the ‘sons of the 
prophets’.—Finally, Robertson lays great stress on the Samaritan 
tradition ; in fact, his final version tails off rather tamely into a plea for 
greater consideration of these forgotten sources. All Hebrew history 
is tinged with their detestation of the schismatic tribes of the north, 
which is deepened by the stigma of racial impurity which attaches to 
them after the Exile. A necessary correction must be made, therefore, 
in any reading of the Bible as we have it, by bearing the other side of 
the question well in mind. 

All these points have their role in the essential part of the theory 
which is more or less the same for both Brinker and Robertson. Let 
us now follow the Israelites in their invasion of Canaan. In the first 
place, they say, it is not a co-ordinated attack by the whole people 
at one time under the sole leadership of Josue. This is what the book 
of Josue might suggest to us, but Judges and other indications elsewhere 
show us that it was rather a series of infiltrations at different times and 
with varying degrees of success. Now Canaan itself was, as the Bible 
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calls it, a ‘land of seven peoples’, a medley of ethnic groups and religious 
eclecticism ; this is confirmed by the archeological record. What is 
the inevitable result? A partial break-up of the national unity of 
Israel. They did not lose all national consciousness, but they 
quickly adapted themselves to the exigencies of the new situation. 
Little groups would settle down in the territory they had won for them- 
selves ; they might take over the shrines of the conquered inhabitants, 
as was done by other victorious invaders. The shrines would be used 
for the worship of the one God of Israel but with large admixtures of 
local belief and practice. (And if this is true of the victorious groups, 
it would be much more true of the many cases where the invading tribes 
found themselves unable to oust the native peoples but had to reach a 
modus vivendi with them.) A typical example is Gabaon, the story of 
whose fraudulent alliance with Israel is told in Josue IX; it is not 
explicitly stated that the Gabaonites had a shrine, but it is hardly likely 
that a tetrapolis of this nature lacked one and that at Gabaon itself 
which was the chief city ; the Israelites would surely take it over and 
this would explain the final phrase of the history—‘And he gave orders 
in that day that they should be in the service of all the people, and of 
the altar of the Lord, hewing wood and carrying water, until this present 
time, in the place which the Lord hath chosen’. Sichem too, the Israelites’ 
first religious centre: we know from archeological evidence that a 
sanctuary existed there, and it is certain that the Israelites would take 
over this shrine, consecrated by the memories of their own ancestors, 
Abraham and Jacob, who worshipped there. 

This, then, is the situation, according to Brinker and Robertson, 
shortly after the entry of Isarael into Canaan. The Israelites come with 
a coramon body of tradition and law—the decalogue and its midrashic 
commentary, the Book of the Covenant (Exod. xx—xxiii). They settle 
round the local shrines, each with its own priesthood, the centre of 
culture and learning and law for the area. Here, each section of the 
people round its own centre would develop the tradition in its own 
way with its own interpretation of common law and application of it. 
Thus we have the documents now known as J, E, P. 

Sichem, however, still retains a pre-eminence. The leadership in 
Israel was still religious and it was the High-priest who appointed the 
military commander. As Moses had chosen Josue to fight the battles 
of the Lord, so the priests chose his successors. This is one of the many 
points in which later prejudice against the north, reluctance to attribute 
any importance to Sichem, has obscured the record ; but there is a close 
resemblance between the Samaritan king-list and the Judges of this 
period. At a certain moment, however, a schism arises in the priesthood 
itself. The senior branch of the Aaronic priesthood had traditionally 
the right of succession ; but when in the course of time it happened 
that the representative of this branch (the Eleazarite) was the child 
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Uzziah, the cadet branch, descended from Ithamar, the younger son 
of Aaron, claimed to take over the office. The representative of this 
branch of the family, Eli, seceded to Silo with his followers where he 
set up a rival sanctuary. As chance, or rather, Providence—would have 
it, they had the good fortune to receive as a client of the sanctuary one 
who was to be the born leader, Samuel. Chosen by God and trained by 
the Silo priests, Samuel at the age of manhood takes up the office of 
Judge and in fulfilment of his function goes on circuit throughout the 
other shrines. He is impressed by the growing lack of uniformity, and 
that precisely at a time when the need for unity was most urgent to face 
the danger of the Philistine incursions. He therefore makes it his duty 
to reassert the unity of Israel and sees that a prime condition of this is 
the unification of the law. There begins a period of study, persuasion, 
collation and codification in which he associates with himself those 
wandering bands of prophets who are such a feature of the books of 
Samuel. Finally the work is finished ; all agree on a code which is to 
be the common law-book of ‘All Israel’. This is our Deuteronomy, 
and it is published with the data from which it has been formed, the 
various formulations of law and forms of traditions which had been up till 
then in force at the various shrines. This, say our authors, is the Pentateuch. 

The prime question is, as always, that of the unity of sanctuary. 
In the new code, the question is neatly shelved by the use of an am- 
biguous phrase ; they are to worship in the place which the Lord their 
God ‘shall have chosen’ or ‘shall choose’. This could be taken by the 
main claimants.as referring to their shrine, but in any case the question 
was soon to be solved by the building of Solomon’s Temple. This 
_ was clearly the central sanctuary chosen by God. Here come representa- 
tives of both the rival branches of the Aaronic high-priesthood (though 
actually, in deference to the new historical situation, the new code had 
allowed the distinction between grades of priests to lapse ; the high- 
priesthood had decreased in importance and given way to the king— 
a situation recognized in Deuteronomy). Both Sadoc of the senior 
branch of the family from Sichem and Abiathar from Silo are found 
at the court of Solomon. The priests of the other shrines, which are 
probably not abolished but merely automatically reduced in status, are 
all on an equal footing, ‘the priests, the levites’, and will have their 
function as a court of appeal, using for the purpose a standard copy of 
the new code.} 

This unity, however, was not destined to last long. Artificially 
conceived and imposed, it satisfied no one perfectly, least of all the 
priests who came to regret the loss of their former autonomy. It is 


1 Deut. xvii, 18 is quoted in support of this; the instructions for the king say that 


he shall judge according to the law, a copy of which he shall receive from the priests, 
the levites. { 
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Abiathar who supports Adonias in his claim to be the successor of 
David, and for this he is banished by Solomon to the country seat of 
his family at Anathoth. But the family do not accept this position quietly ; 
the intrigues continue, and Ahias stirs up Jeroboam to rebellion. It 
seems that even the court priesthood is dissatisfied and joins the rebel ; 
it may be they who persuaded him to rebuild their old sanctuary at 
Sichem to offset the royal shrine at Jerusalem. 

But acceptance of the code of All Israel is the only hope of unity, 
and the rest of the history shows a continual struggle on the part of 
the prophets to induce the North to accept the code, reform their ways 
and reunite the people. So far are their efforts from succeeding that the 
South itself deserts the code ; after the schism there is no point in clinging 
to the book which was explicitly made for the whole nation, and they 
would revert to the form of worship prevailing at one of the local 
shrines, probably Silo (with H, Lev. xvii—xxvi, as its basis), the shrine 
_of Samuel and Saul. The end is quickly told. The schism and the struggle 
continue till the downfall of the North ; this leaves the South in possession 
of the field which will give it a great advantage in later days. But the 
South too goes into captivity, carrying with it the opposing parties— 
the Torah party which desires national unity based on D, and the anti- 
Torah party which considers such a unity an idle dream and is content 
to carry on its private form of cult with the code of, it may be, Silo. 
The opposing parties maintain themselves throughout the exile and 
raise their heads at the prospect of return. The first throw of the dice 
goes to the anti-Torah party under Zurabbabel, which is, however, 
quickly followed and superseded by the Torah party under Esdras, a 
descendant of the Eleazar branch of the high-priesthood. He introduces 
the Torah as the code for the newly constituted people, but decides 
that for practical purposes ‘the people’ is now the remnant of the South : 
Juda is All Israel. He therefore refuses all offers of alliance with the 
remnant from the North, and in the.version of history which now comes 
to be written and which is handed on in the Bible, the bias is all towards 
the southern portion and no opportunity of discrediting the north is lost. 

Such, in outline, is the new theory which is proposed as an. alter- 
native to the Graf-Wellhausen theory. There is obviously much more 
to it than that ; in particular, there are quite important divergences of 
detail between the two main exponents of it, Brinker and Robertson,! 

1 The most important difference between Robertson and Brinker is the 

given by the latter to Sichem. For him, Sichem is unwilling to submit itself to the 
proposed union and stands aloof, retaining its own body of law and tradition, found — 
in the P document. Its moment comes during the reign of Solomon, ‘when, in the 
intrigues surrounding the throne, Sadoc, the high-priest of Sichem, achieves control 
and imposes the code of his sanctuary, P, as the official code of the kingdom. This 

inence is shortlived but has important after-effects to be seen in the position 

ld by P in the Pentateuch as we now have it. 
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but in general outline I think it is a fair representation of their position. 
As is obvious, it is an attractive theory and merits further study. To 
what extent it is acceptable an attempt will be made to see in a future 
article. 

L. JOHNSTON. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Are we to take Daniel v, 30-31 as historical—and if so, to what 
does it refer ? 


The best answer to this question is that which the prophet Elias 
gave to his friend and disciple, Eliseus, before being taken up by God : 
‘Thou hast asked a hard thing’ (IV Kings ii, 10). The problem involved 
in the question is indeed a difficult one, and various solutions have 
been proposed. Apparently the writer is narrating historical facts, 
namely, the capture of Babylon, the murder of Belshazzar, last king of 
Babylon, and the accession of Darius the Mede to the throne of Babylon. 
But there is no historical evidence supporting these facts. Babylon, it 
is true, was captured by Cyrus, and a detailed account is given in the 
Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle, but we have no information in Accadian 
documents about Belshazzar’s end. The last king of Babylon was 
Nabonidus, who is never mentioned in the book of Daniel, and Bel- 
shazzar, his son, is never called king in contemporary documents. 
The identity of Darius the Mede is a problem to which no satisfactory 
solution has yet been given. The first king of Babylon after the downfall 
of the Neo-Babylonian dynasty was Cyrus not Darius. A Median reign 
intermediate between Belshazzar and Cyrus is unknown in history. 

Interpreters have tried to meet these difficulties from two opposite 
directions. Many non-Catholic interpreters maintain that the author 
of the book writing as late as the middle of the second century B.C., 
over three centuries and a half after the events related, had a wrong 
idea of the history of those times. Others, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
endeavour to make the biblical narrative to fit in with all the historical 
information available. Some identify Darius the Mede with Cyaxares 
II, son of Astyages, king of the Medes. Others identify him with 
Cambyses, who may have been associated with Cyrus on the throne 
of Babylon, or with Gobryas, who was governor of Babylon, before 
Cyrus established himself king of Babylon. But we are not told how 
this change of names took place. Others prefer to regard the name 
Darius the Mede as a scribal error or a textual corruption. 
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The following considerations may help us to a correct solution : 


1. The sacred writer is really narrating historical events. 

2. Whatever his idea of history mav have been, he cannot be made 
res, onsible for any historical error. 

3. The Daniel-narratives very probably circulated in separate 
fly-leaves or scrolls which were put together into one book or scroll 
in the second century B.C. by an editor who had confused ideas of past 
history. The narratives, therefore, are historical, but the historical 
framework in which they are set is not always correct. The editor had 
not the gift of inspiration. This is the explanation proposed in the forth- 
coming Catholic Commentary and also by the following Catholic inter- 
preters: J. Goettsberger Daniel, pp. 48 f.; Rinaldi, Daniele, p. 73; 
H6pfi-Miller-Metzinger, Introductio Specialis in Vetus Testamentum, 
1946, pp. 484 f. 

P. P. SAYDON. 
Royal University, Mclta. 


What is: the meaning of Matt. xviii, 19-20 (cf. John xiv, 13-14; 
xv, 163 xvi, 23-24)? Cf. the encyclical ‘Mediator Dei’ § 19 (C.T.S.). 
What is asking in the Lord’s name ? 

In Holy writ the word ‘name’ has a far profounder meaning than is 
usual in English, and may be used (if one may resort with great reserve 
to our modern jargon) to cover the whole personality. Hence so much 
emphasis on the actual giving of a name. One may note also such an 
expression as ‘my name is in him’ (Exodus xxiii, 21) ; the angel has full 
authority to stand for God. In the same way what is asked or done in 
Christ’s name represents (or should represent) His request and His 
action. In two former articles in ScripTURE (“The Mystical Body of 
Christ’, July 1948, and ‘Members of Christ’, October 1948), I tried to 
set forth the intimate individual and corporate unity of the Christian 
with Christ such as they should be. ‘It is no longer I that live’, writes 
St Paul, ‘it is Christ that liveth in me. So far as I live now in the flesh, 
I live in (or perhaps better, through) the faith of the Son of God’ (Gal. 
ii, 20). Every thought and word and deed of the Christian should be 
less his own than that of Christ working in him through His Holy 
Spirit (cf. Rom. viii, 12-17). Thus when we are truly asking in Christ’s 
name, it means that He has entirely taken possession of us, and the 
Father cannot refuse the Son. St John, indeed, records words of Christ 
even more overwhelming than those of St Paul, as though we were 
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one with Father and Son as they are one with each other—extra persons 
of the Blessed Trinity, if one may say so with profound reverence 
(John xvii, 21-23). Thus, if we were asking fully in the name of Christ, 
there could be no refusal. 

But St Paul, as above quoted, also writes of faith. He writes of 
faith, not restricting the term to its present theological definition, but 
such as he knew it in the concrete with all its effects and accompaniments, 
including, for example not only fides in the strict sense, but also fiducia 
(confidence and hope) and fidelitas (faithfulness and charity). And that 
is the way in which Holy Writ usually speaks of faith ; I think that 
I Cor. xiii, 13 is the only passage where there is question only of the 
theological virtue as such, distinguished as it there is from hope and 
charity. St Paul often writes in the same concrete way of original sin, 
embracing all that is has brought in its train, and of the Mosaic Law, 
such as it was practised in his time, under the direction of the scribes 
and pharisees. 

It is not a part of the theological virtue of faith as such that it 
should be able to move mountains (cf. Matt. xvii, 20; xxi, 21: Mark 
xi, 23; Luke xvii, 6; I Cor. xiii, 2). Such miraculous power is a 
‘charismatic’ gift, not directly sanctifying souls but helping them to 
believe in God’s power and goodness. But where the theological virtue 
(belief in God revealing) is strong, and has all that in the concrete 
normally goes with such strong faith, miracles may more easily result. 
The fullness of faith is liable to produce such results, like the fullness of 
‘the name’. But we must not conclude that these are hard conditions, 
unlikely to be fulfilled, and so lose all confidence in prayer ; against 
this we must set (e.g.), Matt. vii, 7-11. Nevertheless, in answer to a 
difficulty the full import of Scripture must be set forth. In our own 
time, indeed, it seems to be the function of ‘the Little Flower’ to show 
that prayer is answered; and certainly she has a marvellous way of 
delivering the goods, of scattering her roses. 

C. LATTEY, S.J. 


Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 
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El Nuevo Salterio del Breviario Romano by Cardinal Goma. Second 
edition, adapted to the new Latin. version officially published by 
order of H.H. Pope Pius XII by Canon Gomé and Dr Termes, of 
Barcelona. (Casulleras, Barcelona, 1950). 


This is a magnificent edition, printed on fine paper, of the late 
Cardinal Goma’s work on the Psalter of the Breviary, arranged according 
to the canonical Hours for each day of the week, with a learned 
introduction and copious notes, all designed to facilitate the intelligent 
and devout recitation of the Divine Office. 

Cardinal Gomi, a great figure of the Spanish Church, Archbishop 
of Toledo and Primate of Spain, who died in 1941, first ‘brought out 
this book, with his translation of the Psalms and notes, in 1913. Since 
his death, the issue of the new Latin Psalter has caused his nephew and 
another priest of the Barcelona seminary to revise and re-edit the work, 
with a gosh translation adapted to this Psalter, and with a revision of 
the Introduction and notes in so far as they are affected by the change, 
always leaving the Cardinal’s work intact wherever possible. 

The Psalms are printed in large type, in Latin and Spanish, on 
opposite pages, with the copious and apposite notes beneath, and each 
Psalm is preceded by an analysis of the subject-matter and its meaning, 
arranged in an orderly manner with headings for each part of the Psalm. 
The translation is clear, aiming at an’ accurate rendering of the Latin 
rather than at literary elegance. The notes in the 1913 edition were 
those of Fillion translated by the Cardinal. In the present edition they 
have been treated with full liberty and can be said to be largely the oak 

‘of the new editors. 

The biblical tradition of the Spanish clergy is a high one, and this 
book is worthy of it. We can confidently recommend it to any English 
clergy who know Spanish, as a valuable help in the recitation of the 
Divine Office. We only wish that it had stiff covers, but this is a general 
complaint about continental books. 


A. DE ZULUETA. 


Heinisch, Paul. Theology of the Old Testament. Translated by W. 
Heidt, 0.8.8. {Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.) Pp. 386. 5 dollars, 
The original German edition of Heinisch was published in 1940 

and became practically impossible to obtain throughout the war years, 
more ially after the heavy bombing of the Rhineland towns and 
tthe uncred crgal text been press at Bonn. Since about 
obtainable, but we are told 


1946 the unrevised original text has 
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by Fr Heidt, as also by the Italian translator in the series entitled La 
Sacra Bibbia and edited by Mgr S. Garofalo, that this no longer represents 
Professor Heinisch’s present arrangement of the text. For the English 
and Italian translations he has added two entirely new chapters and 
omitted one of the old ones; he has revised the text in its entirety ; 
and the bibliography has been entirely brought up-to-date, though it 
still retains all the disadvantages of a long list of books and articles, 
containing no hint that may be of service to a beginner in these difficult 
studies. 

The book itself is extremely welcome, and appears to be the only 
recent work on Old Testament theology of a comprehensive kind 
written by a Catholic scholar and translated into English. It surveys 
the whole field of Biblical theology in its Old Testament aspect, dealing 
in turn with the nature and attributes of God; Creation (the spirit 
world, the world, and man) ; human acts (morality ; divine worship ; 
man and God’s commandments); life after death); and (lastly) redemption 
(judgment ; the new Kingdom of God ; the Messiah). It may be hoped 
that this useful work will be produced, sooner or later, at a guinea or 
less, so that the students for whom it is intended may be able to have 
copies of their own. 


JOHN M. T. BARTON. 


Steinmann, Jean. Le Prophéte Isaie, sa vie, son oeuvre, et son temps. 
(Collection ‘Lectio Divina’, No. 5) (Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1950) 
Pp. 382. 530 francs. | 

Two remarks must be made at once about this fresh, interesting, 
and extremely readable introduction to the prophet Isaias, which embodies 
many well-translated extracts from the prophetic oracles. The first is 
that it recalls a now out-of-print and out-of-date series by Anglican 
writers devoted to ‘Men of the Bible’ and including Jsaiah, his life and 
times and the writings which bear his name, and Jeremiah, his life and times, 
contributed respectively by the late Professors S. R. Driver and T. K. 
Cheyne. The second is that the present volume deals with the first 
thirty-nine chapters only and excludes the chapter from xl to Ixvi. In 
fact, while the index of Biblical texts cited refers to no less than fourteen 
of the Biblical books, in addition to the Isaian writings, there is no 
reference at all to chapters xl to Ixvi ! 

There is much that is admirable about the book, in particular the 
real attempt that is made to study the writings of the prophet in their 
historical setting and to provide translations of many of the more 
important oracles. It was a happy thought to include among the chapters 
one on ‘L’Oeuvre d’Isaie’ in its literary aspects ; this studies in turn 
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the imagery, the style, and the poetic expression, with some remarks 
on parallelism and the units of verse-composition. Apropos of this last, 
the author is convinced that the attempt made by Péres Condamin and 
Cales, and Mgr Kissane to find a distribution into regular strophes 
throughout the work, must be regarded as unproved. 


JOHN M. T. BARTON. 


Témoins de Dieu, Daniel by J. Steinmann. Pp. 181. (Paris 1950.) 
180 francs. 


This excellent series destined for students and for the interested 
and cultured public is already well known. Its reputation is well deserved 
in view of the scholarly distinction of its contributors and of the concision 
and moderate price of its publications. The present work is Steinmann’s 
third in the collection ; it is a courageous and loyal‘commentary of one of 
the most enigmatic books of the Bible. The indispensable historical 
background is succinctly treated in the first chapter. The second deals 
with the authorship and literary forms of the book, and is therefore of 
fundamental importance. The remaining chapters contain the author’s 
own translation and, where necessary, his detailed commentary. 

The book of Daniel is assigned to an unknown inspired author 
writing in Aramaic in 165 B.C. His hero is Daniel, a prophet of the exilic 
period, chosen to be the central figure of Part One (Daniel cc. 1-6) 
and the recipient of the Visions in Part Two (cc. 7-12). The inspired 
author no doubt made use of written sources ascribed by oral tradition 
to the prophet Daniel. The book is therefore pseudonymous, like the 
book of Ecclesiastes ; its author. presents himself under the guise of 
Daniel, as the author of Ecclesiastes presents himself as a new Solomon, 
because he is an admirer of that personage and seeks to fill his persecuted 
contemporaries with the spirit that animated Daniel in the parallel 
circumstances of the Exile. The ‘supplements’ of the book of Daniel 
(Prayer of Daniel, of Azarias, Canticle of the Three Children, History 
of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon) are due to subsequent inspired scribes. 

The burning question of literary form, not unconnected with that 
‘of authorship, is fully discussed. The first part (cc. 1-6: three accounts 
of dreams and of revelation—two of Nabuchodonosor, one of Baltassar ; 
three accounts of trial—the abstinence of Daniel, the fiery furnace, the 
lions’ den) is a narrative composed for the p of edification (haggada) 
in the manner of Jewish writers of the Hellenistic period ; this literary 
form may be compared with that of medieval ‘lives of the saints’. Thus 
for example the story of the abstinence of Daniel and the consequent 
gift of divine wisdom and of interpretation is an apologia for the asceticism 
of Legal observance ; it is intended to show the victims of the persecuting 
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Antiochus that such observance is not without its reward. Similarly the 
lions’ den narrative is designed to show that the saints will conquer the 
kingdoms of the earth symbolized here, as elsewhere in Daniel, by beasts. 
The madness of Nabuchodonosor (a difficulty not only in the physiological 
order but also and especially in the historical) symbolizes the degeneration 
of the Eastern empires from Nabuchodonosor to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
As for Baltassar, he is no more than a figure of Antiochus and the author 
does not intend an historical narrative ; it is Antiochus who will be 
weighed and judged. 

The second section (cc. 7-12).is of a different literary form. It is a 
series of apocalyptic visions presenting the ultimate defeat of the power 
of evil and the triumph of the kingdom of God. The book of Daniel, 
therefore, uses two distinct literary forms : haggada and apocalypse. To 
this duality of form, Steinmann notes, there corresponds a duality of 
literary source. The main themes are drawn from the Old Testament but 
there is continual allusion to the pseudo-mysticism of the third and 
second centuries with which he is au courant and upon which he wages 
war. In this second section the famous vision of the Four Beasts represents 
the Babylonian, Medan, Persian and Seleucid empires—the ‘eleventh 
horn’ of the last beast being identified with Antiochus IV. Epiphanes 
at the beginning of whose persecution the author wrote. The triumphant 
successor of the bestial empires, the one ‘like a son of man’ is ‘at once 
the personal and royal Messiah of Isaiah and the people of whom he is 
to be the prince’. The celebrated ‘Prophecy of Weeks’ (of which it is 
calculated that more than one hundred interpretations have been offered) 
is treated briefly and clearly. It is described as an ‘exegetical midrash’ 
on the prophecy of Jeremias (Jer. xxv, 11; xxix, 10). The terminus a 
quo of the seventy weeks of years is 586 B.C., the terminus ad quem is 
163 (death of Antiochus). The first subdivision of this period (seven 
weeks of years) is 586-537 ; the ‘anointed’ (Daniel ix, 25) is not Cyrus 
but the high priest Josue. The second subdivision (sixty-two weeks) 
runs from 537—171 ; the ‘anointed’ (ix, 26) is Onias III. The final ‘week’ 
(170-63) includes the three and a half years of persecution and the 
following three and a half which elapsed before the death of the persecutor. 

The author’s standpoint is not, in general, new nor is it extravagant 
and many a reader will be grateful for his competent exposition of a 
delicate and difficult piece of exegesis. In a book of these'dimensions it 
is neither necessary nor desirable to state at length the premises which 
prepare its conclusions. We hope that the learned author is contemplating 
a full-size commentary which is still lacking in French. It is commonly 

that in the otherwise excellent series La Sainte Bible of Pirot- 
Clamer too little space was conceded to Dennefeld’s treatment of the 
four major prophets. 


A. JONES. 
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Jesus in His Own Words compiled by Harold Roper, s.j. Pp. ix+314. 
(London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1950). 125. 6d. net. 

It is unusual for a book published in England to have the Jmprimatur 
of an Indian ecclesiastical authority, and the reader will note with 
interest that Fr Roper’s bears that of the archbishopric of Bombay. 
This calls to mind the compiler’s long residence in the sub-continent 
and editorship of The Bombay Examiner. It also reveals incidentally 
where the book was written and explains the references in the Introduction 
to non-Christian readers : ‘Whether one believes in Jesus Christ or not, 
he is clearly someone to know. To say the least of it, no single individual 
has more profoundly affected the course of human thought and history.’ 

Although he applies to himself the modest title of ‘compiler’, 
Fr Roper has done more than that word would suggest. True, he has 
compiled the words of Jesus as rendered in the Westminster Version and 
they are, of course, the theme of the book. He has set them in their 
chronological order, explained the situations in which they were uttered, 
and provided the knowledge necessary to. elucidate their meaning. These 
comments are not and are not intended to be a commentary in the 
ordinary meaning of that term. They are given with a fullness of style 
which makes them easy reading and they provide just the amount of 
information the reader will want. Here is an example taken from the 
treatment of the Beatitudes : ‘Jesus first, in the Beatitudes, indicated the 
kind of people who were most likely to respond, and were in fact respond- 
ing, to his teaching. They were those pious Israelites who are designated 
in the Psalms and in the Prophetical Books—also in the Magnificat—as 
the poor, the needy, the humble, the meek : in other words, devout souls 
who suffered at the tribulations of Israel but whom oppression had 
drawn nearer to God, who realized their own impotence and looked to 
Him for salvation, and who meanwhile accepted their sufferings in a 
patient and humble spirit. They were in reality “blessed”, because they 
were in the best disposition to welcome the Messiah. The different 
beatitudes do not refer to different types of men but rather to different 
aspects of this one type.’ ; 

Father Roper is to be congratulated on a timely and most useful 
book. It cannot fail to achieve its purpose of making Jesus known through 
His own words, and it goes without saying that no one can come to 
know Him better without conceiving a deeper love for Him. In view 
of future editions mention may be made of a few special points. In 
Mark v, 41, our Lord’s Aramaic words are ‘Talitha cumi’, p. 6. There is 
no satisfactory evidence that the Hebrew prophets were anointed, p. 7. 
Elias was ordered to anoint Eliseus, but the sequel shows that the 
anointing intended was metaphorical. It is not the case that Abraham and 
Lot are ‘frequently’ called brothers, p. 20. The Synoptic Gospels do not 
always follow chronological order, and, though they narrate the expulsion 
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of buyers and sellers from the Temple in connection with Palm Sunday, - 
they do not say that it happened on that day, p. 38. The Hebrew Bible 
has three divisions, the Law (the five books of Moses), the former and 
later Prophets, and lastly the Hagiographa, p. 62. This triple division 
is indicated in Luke xxiv, 44 ‘in the law of Moses, and in the prophets 
and in the psalms’. 


EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


A JEWISH CATHOLIC STUDIES THE GOSPELS. 
The Nazarene by Eugenio Zolli. Pp. 309 (Herder, London) 37s 6d. 


The conversion to Catholicism of Rabbi Zolli at Rome was briefly 
reported by our Press soon after the end of the war in 1945, but the 
impact of such a well-trained Hebrew mind upon New Testament studies 
in the Church could not be measured all at once. Now, in The Nazarene, 
we can see that mind at work re-examining many old puzzles of New 
Testament exegesis and bringing new light to bear on them from his 
wide acquaintance with the Hebrew learning that is so largely neglected 
by Catholic scholars. So far, it is the Gospels that have claimed his 
attention ; when he comes to St Paul, one may look for a renewal of the 
situation which was created by the conversion of Sixtus of Siena in the 
sixteenth century. 

The translation of the present work from the Italian has been made 
by Fr Cyril Vollert, s:j. of St Mary’s, Kansas, and reads well. The only. 
jolt caused to the reviewer was at the foot of page 142, where some 
dislocation of the argument seems to have occurred. The many Hebrew 
and Aramaic phrases quoted are all transliterated and not printed in 
Hebrew characters, but the practice with Greek quotations varies, some 
words being given in Greek type and others not. English translations are 
sometimes given mention, where they exist, for works that occur in 
Zolli’s extensive Bibliography of French, German and Italian works, but 
not always. 

The essay that gives the book its title sets forth a new solution of 
the ancient problem of the word Nazarene. As applied to Jesus and to 
His followers in Gospels and in Acts, it is taken by Zolli to mean the 
preacher. His arguments cannot be set out here, but they are of great 
weight. What Zolli does not notice is that when the evangelists want to 
say that Jesus was from Nazareth, they call Him the man from Nazareth, 
using those Greek words, and do not use the adjective Nazarene : thus 
in Matt. xxi, 11 ; John i, 45 and Acts x, 38. All these passages are strongly 
Semitic in character and must have originally been spoken in Aramaic. 
When they came to be translated, the adjective was for some reason not 
used and a prepositional phrase chosen instead. The reason may certainly 
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have been that, as Zolli says, the adjective meant something else ; it would 
be hard to suppose that the choice was made at random. ° 

The woman with a power on her head, the spiritually dead burying 
the physically dead, the washing of the feet at the Last Supper, the Two 
Swords, the Lamb of God and many other cruces of scriptural scholarship 
are dealt with in turn, and each time new light is thrown on these dark 
places with the aid of the Old Testament and rabbinical tradition. One 
of the most important of these elucidations is devoted to the difficult 
phrase of Acts ii, 46, which describes the Christians ‘breaking bread 
from house to house’ : (Knox : in this house and that). Zolli turns back to 
the account of the Pasch in Exodus and points to the words : ‘Let every 
man take a lamb by their families and houses’. Here he sees a parallel. 
The Christians broke a loaf to each house ; the bread of the Eucharist 
had replaced the lamb of the Pasch which was itself ‘one for each house’. 
At the Eucharist each household showed its unity in Christ by having 
the one loaf broken and distributed. This interpretation, which certainly 
seems correct, points the way to a new argument for identifying the 
Last Supper with the Tewish Pasch. If Zolli would use his rabbinical 
lore on this problem of the Pasch, he would win the gratitude of many. 

The most moving essay is the last, where after patiently setting 
aside many inadequate explanations of Isaias liii he comes to declare: 
‘The Servant of God, who is Jesus Christ, suffers because He wishes to 
suffer...’ Zolli is said to be writing the story of his conversion, and one 
does not doubt but that it was in such a way as this that he came to the 
intellectual conviction of the truth of Christianity. May he long be 
spared to enlighten us with his learning. 


]- H. CREHAN, S.J. 


THE MAGDALEN. 


The Family at Bethany by Professor Alfred O’Rahilly Pp. 216 (Cork 
University Press : Oxford, Basil Blackwell) 12s. 6d. 


In the first of what one hopes will be a series of gospel studies 
Professor O’Rahilly, whom the reviewer in the Revue Biblique has called 
le Révérend Pére, gives us the benefit of his leisure hours, stolen from 
a busy life and devoted to the study of Mary Magdalen and her 
companions. Lest anyone think that the treatment is therefore sketchy 
and popular, let it be said at once that the texts are very carefully handled 
with plenty of learned apparatus and good judgement. The texts are 
discussed at two levels, that of their learned exegesis and that of their 
spiritual value. Not many of our modern books on Scripture attempt both, 
but it is interesting to note that the very early Church was accustomed 
to something very like this, hearing from such men as Melito of Sardis 
a paraphrase of Scripture with explanations and then a homily on the 
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text that had been read. Many priests would find in this book something 
to illuminate their Sunday evening discourses, for it is astonishing 
how many parts of the gospel are concerned with the family at Bethany 
in one way or another, Martha, Lazarus, the women at the tomb, the 
parable of Dives all being considered by Professor O’Rahilly. He does 
not neglect the tradition of the artists in the matter, but gives seventy 
illustrations of paintings and reliefs from Dura-Europos in the early 
third century to Fritz von Uhde in the nineteenth. One may perhaps in 
passing suggest the inclusion of the relief showing the raising of Lazarus 
now to be found in Chichester Cathedral which must be Norman or 
even Saxon work. 

The unity of Magdalen, the sinful woman and Mary of Bethany 
is defended with learning and moderation, and much space is devoted 
to a study of the Resurrection narratives in the gospels. The reason why 
the gospels tell of the apparition to Magdalen (though this is not counted 
in the official list by John or by Paul) is that after what Christ had said 
at the anointing at Bethany about her deeds being proclaimed wherever 
the gospel should be preached, the evangelists dare not leave it out. 
Of course one who divided the three personages could not use this 
explanation, but that in itself is a reason for not dividing them. A small 
point calls for correction here. It is not the case that the Muratori 
fragment teaches that: ‘Although various principles are taught in the 
several gospels, this makes no difference to the faith of believers’. This 
mistake Professor O’Rahilly shares with Professor Dodd in his Apostolic 
Preaching. What the text says is that although the gospels have different 
beginnings, this is all one to the faith of the believer, who might have 
expected that alf four gospels should start with the Nativity of Christ. 
If the faith of believers was expected to make them stomach difference of 
principles, they would soon be in trouble. The place-name Magdala is 
never mentioned in the gospels. Quite recently Fr Clemens Kopp in 
his studies on the sites of Galilee which are being translated by Mrs Watt 
in Dominican Studies has gathered up all that can be told about El-Mejdel 
(the site which is supposed to be Magdala) but without making out a 
convincing case. One hopes that Professor O’Rahilly will return to the 
subject in his later studies. 

J. H. CREHAN, S.J. 


Darwinism is not for Children by Vera Barclay. Herber Jenkins, Pp. 256. 
9s. 6d. 

Darwinism is still, it seems, the reigning orthodoxy among the 
official evolutionists in this country. At a lower level it finds its way 
through text-books, popular periodicals, and B.B.C. broadcasts into 
the minds of the young. Miss Barclay’s book. is a personal re-action 
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against this pervasive propaganda and its harmful effects. With obvious 
relish she effectively, points out numerous serious flaws in the theory 
of Natural Selection as the cause of evolution. Her treatment of the 
theory of evolution as applied to man’s origin has only incidental interest 
for the Biblical student. Few Catholic scholars will feel disposed to 
follow her in her tentative acceptance of Archbishop Ussher’s chronology. 
Still less will they approve of her suggestion that some of the better 
type of pre-Adamites may have survived and intermarried with Adam’s 
sons. An appendix to the book collects statements of experts of varying 
degrees of scientific authority, on different aspects of evolution. These 
afford a useful confirmation of the remark of the ‘Humani Generis’, 
that the theory of evolution has not yet been proved beyond contradiction 
even in the sphere of natural science. 


P. J. MORRIS. 


Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia, New Testament by John E. Steinmueller, 
S.T.D., S.SCR.L., and Kathryn Sullivan, R.s.c.j., PH.D. Pp. 702 (B. 
Herder) 75s. 


This new fruit of the collaboration of Fr Steinmueller and Mother 
Kathryn Sullivan in the field of Biblical introduction provides a useful 
New Testament reference work. It does not aspire to replace the great 
Biblical Dictionaries. As the late Pére Vosté says in an Introduction : 
‘An Encyclopedia may provide only information that is reliable, generally 
accepted, and accessible ; it may not aspire to originality’. A reading 
of a cross-section of the doctrinal, biographical, geographical and 
archeological articles, in general confirms that the Encyclopedia meets 
these requirements. The doctrinal articles on such topics as God, Christo- 
logy, Faith, Grace, Justification give sound and comparatively lengthy 
analyses and summaries of New Testament teaching. On controverted 
questions, the authors are content to outline the problem and enumerate 


the main solutions, as e.g., in the case of the genealogies of our Lord, 


or to summarize the data at present available for a solution as e.g., in 
the question of the date of the census of Quirinius. Here and there one 
may query whether a particular opinion really qualifies for the description 
‘generally accepted’. Few defenders of a three-year ministry base their 
belief in a Passover intermediate between John ii, 13, and John vi, 4, 
on the enigmatic expression : ‘second-first Sabbath’ (Luke vi, 1), rather 
than on the conjunction of John iv, 35 ; v, 1 ; 6, 4, to which no reference 
is made. The article on the Brethren of the Lord gives no Scriptural 


‘references in support of the statement that, among the Hebrews, the 


word ‘brother’ is extended to kinsfolk. One is surprised to find no 
mention of the use of Apocrypha in the Epistle of Jude in the relevant 
article. Sichar is more commonly identified with Balata than with Askar. 
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But these are minor points. In so vast an undertaking it will always be 
possible to discover apparent shortcomings, but it would be unjust 
to allow these to snag against its undoubted merits. The clergy and 
instructed laity for whom it is intended will find it a practical and reliable 
work of ready reference. For those who desire more specialized sources, 
eight pages of select modern bibliography are given at the end of the 
volume. There are six large coloured maps, and many illustrations which 
are on the small side and of varying quality. The system of pronunciation 
adopted for Biblical names and terms is on the whole satisfactory, but 
English readers may wince at ee-nahn (Aen(n), kriss-tahl-ojee (Christo- 
logy) and entertain doubts whether kuh-fahr-nay um (Capharnaum) 
or koe-roe-zane (Corozain) is indeed ‘the pronunciation generally 
accepted’ in educated English-speaking circles’. Naturally enough, the 
value of New Testament coins is given in terms of dollars and cents. 
A devaluated pound and a fluctuating exchange complicate the task 
of assessing the corresponding values in English. money. The binding, 
paper, printing, are all of high standard. The price in these islands is 
somewhat prohibitive. 
P. J. MORRIS. 
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